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Baby-Photography for Amateurs 


BY H. 


INCE the beginning of art, 
the nude or semi-clothed figure 
of a child has been for weilders 
of the brush a subject of ad- 
miration ; so much so, in fact, that the 
portraying of childhood has become 
a study in itself. For centuries 
nude baby figures, such as cupids and 
cherubs, have played a prominent 
part in both painting and sculpture, 
as well as in the artistic and classic 
architecture that has always con- 
trolled half the public buildings of 
the world. 

But apparently all this bears no 
practical relation to photography. 

It certainly is a very long jump 
from little roly-poly babies in bath- 
tubs or clothesbaskets, photographed 
by amateurs of doubtful skill, to the 
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cherubs and cupids of celebrated 
artists ; but properly treated, it is a 
subject that cannot fail to bring won- 
derful results in the way of studies. 
One sees hosts of child photograms. 
For instance, in the advertising col- 
umns of our magazines there are 
probably two dozen that are so 
well known as to be at once 
nizable as “ Pears’ Soap babies”’ or 
“Wool Soap babies,’”’ or some other 
kind of babies. And then one 
commences to wonder who takes 
them or where they all come from, 
and in connection with this the 
question forms itself: ‘“ What will 
those babies think of it all twenty 
years hence? Will they treasure 
copies of the periodicals or will they 
fume at their parents for giving them 
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such notoriety ?’” In half the Christ- 
mas numbers and supplements of 
newspapers and magazines, the idea 
seems to be to fill up every vacant 
space with half-tones of five and six- 
year-old “darlings” in large arm- 
chairs, and dressed in Sunday best 
fineries that starch has placed in a 
position to stand alone, and in their 
arms glassy-eyed dolls or big fluffy- 
wool lambs held in the most unnatu- 
ral and strained positions, while they 
screw their faces up with a camera 
smile. (There is such a thing as a 
camera smile, you know, just the 
same asa bicycle face.) Such effects 
should be carefully guarded against. 
Shun woolly lambs and flaxen-haired 
dolls or anything else that tends to 
give a “ photogram look,” and rather 
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try for the simplest possible positions. 
How much better the child looks sit- 
ting on the floor or ground with as 
few clothes on as possible, solemnly 
putting on a huge hat or shoe, and 
its eyes wide open in childish wonder. 

There is a proper age for making 
photograms of children, and, while the 
limit is not very sharply defined, 
three years will, on the average, be 
found to be far ahead of three months. 
At three months there is too great a 
lack of form and too much sugges- 
tion of a featherbed or a fine pork 
sausage, and though at that age the 
purity and delicacy of the pink-tinted 
skin is far more in evidence than it 
is a couple of years later, it is beyond 
the power of the camera, even assisted 
by orthochromatic plates and_ color 
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screens, to reproduce it properly, and 
the best plan is to give way to cir- 
cumstances until about the age baby 
commences to creep. Then, before 
clothing has had time to get in its 
deadly work and cause deformities, 
the delicately graded shadows of the 
arms and legs can be made to suggest 
that freshness of color that the cam- 
era is unable to portray. 

Some artists prefer to photograph 
baby against a rich dark background, 
while others believe that the more 
delicate bas-relief effect obtained by 
the use of lighter shades is preferable. 
Properly speaking, the background 


may be classed among the unneces- 
sary accessories, for in seventy-five 
out of a hundred cases the best re- 
sults are from photograms taken when 
the child is squatting on the grass or 
floor engaged in some of its ordinary 
amusements. 

Unfortunately the law does not 
allow the exhibition, or indeed the 
photographing of nude figures, and to 
those of us accustomed to the broader 
minded ideas of art and literature 
this no doubt appears to be narrow- 
ness on the part of Puritan fanatics, 
to whom nudity can suggest impurity 
instead of art. Painters are allowed 
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more license than photographers in 
this respect. But this is, and always 
has been, a much debated subject, and 
it is not proposed here to enter intoa 
discussion on the rights and wrongs 
of the case. Suffice it to say that 
this law is undoubtedly broken every 
day, and undoubtedly photographers 
will continue to break it while it is 
permitted to remain in force ; for 
though unwilling to exhibit and run 
the chance of being sued, there are 
thousands of members of the art fra- 
ternity who take pleasure in such 
work as a means of studying artistic 
effect. 

The more one looks into the sub- 
ject, the better it can be seen that 
child photography forms a study by 
itself. The use of different models 
adds to your experience and secures 
you an excellent chance of studying 
human nature in an_ undeveloped 
stage. The similarity to “grown 
ups” is noticable, and the effect that 
a little humoring has in either case is 
wonderful. 

The novelty of the situation soon 
wears off the child, and then let the 
photographer look out unless he is 
hunting for Cry-Baby ” photograms. 

A stolid child has the advantage of 
keeping the same attitude longer than 


a vivacious youngster ; but the latter, 
though harder to manage, is usually 
productive of better results. Of 
course a snap shot is the only satis- 
factory method. Beware of the pre- 
cocious child, or else hang on tight to 
your tripod. If possible, have with 
you a third person to look after the 
amusement of the child. As arule, 
the poor operator has enough to think 
about without showing off the “ pretty 
birdie,” and incidentally himself, for 
the amusement of the baby —and 
others. 

Child-photography will give the 
operator a lesson in self-control as 
well as art; but looking at it either 
way it is a delightful study. 

In conclusion, it might be worth 
quoting Gleeson White on the sub- 
ject: “In the new art of photog- 
raphy, it is not raising its standard 
to hang on the wall with landscapes 
that almost rival a Corot, sea pieces 
like Henry Moore’s figure studies, not 
unworthy of great artists, and archi- 
tectural and topographical scenes in 
perfect relation of tone and value, 
and then place by their side pictures 
of babies that belong to quite another 
level of art.” 

Nevertheless, baby-photography is 


art. 
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The New Movement in Photography 


HERBERT WHYTE TAYLOR 


SIHOTOGRAPHY in Amer- 
g| ica may be said to have been 

Spm| in 4 transitory state for some 
eins) time past. We have been 
casting down our familiar gods and 
rearing up newones. There is a dis- 
satisfaction with existing modes of 
treatment and a laudable desire for a 
more exalted standard, with the result 
that there has been a gradual change 
in the character of pictures seen in 
the exhibitions and magazines during 
the past few years. Thinking men 
have come to realize that the camera 
is a medium through which they can 
express their thoughts in as satis- 
factory a manner as by brush or pen, 
and in adopting this means of expres- 
sion they have not been satisfied to 
continue in the footsteps of their pre- 
decessors, but have undertaken to 
elevate photography to the level of 
an art; just as those whose inclina- 
tions have led them to etching or 
lithography have introduced the qual- 
ity of up-lift into these formerly 
purely mechanical processes. 

Nor must woman be debarred from 
her share of credit for the building of 
our American school. There are a 
number of well-known women 


‘workers whose example has done 


much to raise the standard of picture- 
making. Several of these women 
deserted the amateur ranks for the 
field of professionalism, and their 
success has had the effect of greatly 
altering the class of work put forth 
by the older professionals. 

A still more forcible spur to the 
professional has been exerted by the 
hand camera. Since the slight cost 
and simplicity of manipulation of this 
instrument has made photography a 
pastime within the reach of all classes, 
the general public have become well 
acquainted with the mysteries of the 
art; and home portraiture has been 
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so extensively and successfully prac. 
tised, that the managers of studio 
have been forced to improve th. 
quality of their work in order to r 
tain their prestige. One by one th: 
leading studios have removed from 
their show-cases the familiar stag, 
pose and waxy retouching, and in the'r 
places are now seen pictures whic} 
are more natural, and which are often- 
times living, breathing likenesses of 
the sitters. Almost all of the better 
class studios are now striving to foi- 
low along the lines of art, and the 
only men who are still showing the 
aforesaid wax-like faces are those 
whose patrons are the people of the 
stage ; and where grease paint holds 
sway, artificiality must always mas- 
querade in the guise of art. 

While many amateurs have fallen 
by the wayside and others have crept 
in by the crack of the door, many 
more have pushed ahead and by study 
and hard work have brought forth re- 
sults which were no more anticipated 
a few years ago than was the auto- 
mobile or many other of the latter- 
day wonders of invention. These are 
the people who are raising the stand- 
ard of American photography to a 
level with the best efforts of our 
friends across the water. When 
America can show pictures of such 
artistic excellence as have been seen 
at the Philadelphia salons, and when 
we can number among our country- 
men so many who have wrested 
honors from our foreign cousins on 
their own ground, it may be confi- 
dently claimed that we really have 
arrived. 

But how circumscribed must be 
the point of view of the man whose 
dithyrambic partisanship incites him 
to claim a monopoly of artistic ability 
for one club or one section of this 
vast country. Have we not clubs 
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in most of the larger cities, whose 
members contribute prize pictures to 
the great loan collections and open ex- 
hibitions of the country? And scat- 
ered throughout the States are many 
earnest individual workers, —- modest 
pcople who will some day come into 
prominence with pictures which will 
justify the faith placed in them. 
There is a grand opportunity for 
some enterprising spirit to seek out 
the isolated workers and gather to- 
g ther a collection representing the 
nerican school in its broadest sense. 
ch a collection might be exhibited 
in the various cities of the country, 
in club rooms or in public halls, and 
it is safe to predict that the effect of 
such exhibitions would be a great 
awakening, and that new names would 
soon appear in the ranks of artistic 
amateurs. 

But let there be no misunderstand- 
ing about what really composes the 
American school in its best sense. We 
cannot include the impressionist men, 
—-the ones whose pictures suggest 
a febrile striving for effect, a blind- 
ing of the vision to the truly beauti- 
ful in nature. The motive of a pict- 
ure is fundamentally unsound where- 
in the dominant claim for attention is 
an absence of technical perfection, 
and the composition appears to have 
been “bred among the weeds and 
tares of one’s own brain.” In this 
strenuous little world there needs be 
an elementary conception of moral 
beauty to enable the artist to achieve 
greatness, and it may be permissible 
to advise a clarifying of the brain for 
these misguided individuals. 

Unfortunately members of this 
class possess sufficient influence to 
obtain a,public showing of their 
photographs and, as a matter of 
course, many of the unsophisticated 
try to imitate their style, in the be- 
lief that these must be the correct 
examples to follow, since magazines 
and hanging committees accept them. 
Just as impressionist painters are 
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passing into oblivion, so must these 
perpetrators of inanities soon see 
the evening of their day approach 
ing. 

The real exponents of the new 
school are the thinking men and 
women, the ones who have something 
to tell through the medium of the 
camera. When they shew a picture 
it is not the result of chance, nor yet 
is it a heterogeneous grouping of 
figures without motive. The true 
disciple of artistic photography will 
be guided by a sense of fitness of 
motive and material. He will not 
endeavor to convert a model, whose 
countenance bears indubitable evi- 
dence of his Yankee origin, into an 
Indian prince by the aid of clothes 
which neither operator nor model 
knows how to handle. 

But one must first pass through 
the experimental stage, however, and 
during this formative period the be- 
ginner will naturally copy the ideas 
of others. It is fortunate, then, if the 
examples within reach are worthy of 
emulation. Still the beginner will 
oftentimes fail to comprehend the 
motives which actuated the men 
whom he follows and, having no 
formed individual ideals, will make 
unfortunate use of similar accessories . 
and achieve nothing but failure. He 
may feel the beauty of art, but be 
unable to reproduce it. 

A potent factor in the formation of 
the amateur standpoint is found in 
the personnel of judging committees, 
which usually include at least one 
artist of the brush. As this judge 
naturally bases his opinion upon the 
tenets of his own art, exhibitors quite 
as naturally endeavor to produce 
pictures which will meet his require- 
ments. Now here is: the rock upon 


which so many would-be apostles of 
the new school meet with disaster. 
It must be borne in mind that the 
camera has its limitations, whereas 
the man with the brush is untram- 
meled. 
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Special Methods in Fish Photography 


BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


ey various ways by means of 
1 Mey) which my photographs of fish 
Be) living in aquaria have been 
Bei} secured are now so well 
known through their having been 
published in the large dailies, in 
the regular magazines, in the gov- 
ernment reports, in the photographic 
journals, and all publications similar 
to these in England, France, Ger- 
many and elsewhere abroad, that it is 
very evident that so simple an opera- 
tion requires no further demonstra- 
tion of this kiad. Recently, however, 
I have employed a device in my fish 
photography that greatly facilitates 
the securing of these interesting and 
valuable pictures with somewhat less 
difficulty, especially in cases where 
the fish are extremely active, nervous 
and otherwise intractable. Last 
March some time there was a gentle- 
man who contributed a notice of my 
work to the “English Field” in Lon- 
don, wherein he said that there had 
been some pretty good fish photog- 
raphy done in that country, and that 
_ English naturalists succeeded best 

when they resorted to the practice of 
“fencing” their subjects in the ac- 
quaria, in order to restrict their free- 
dom to move about in the water to a 
large extent. He gave no details 
of this method, but it set me to think- 
ing and to conjecturing what the con- 
trivance might be. It occurred to 
me at once that it could be nothing 
that would show in the photograph, 
and therefore must be transparent— 
and of course glass suggested itself 
to me at once,—and glass it has 
proved itself to be. Now in many of 
the fish I succeeded in photograph- 
ing in the aquaria at the U. S. 
Fish Commission Building at Wash- 
ington, D. C., they were secured 
with all of their natural surroundings 
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precisely as they appear and real!, 
are in nature. Photographic pictures 
of this class are wonderfully realistic 
and exceedingly valuable. A fair y 
good result of this kind, of an ex- 
tremely difficult subject, is shown ‘n 
Figure 1 of the present contribution, 
it being the young of an American 
fish called the Big-eye (Pseudopria- 
canthus altus). It has never been 
kept alive in aquaria before, and this 
is the first photograph ever taken of 
the species. Being but a trifle larger 
than a silver dollar, its entire body is 
of a rich vermilion color verging upon 
a scarlet. To make this the more 
striking, its great ventral fins are of 
a jetty black, and to a considerable 
extent this is also the case with all 
the other fins except the pectorals. 
Its eyes are extremely large in pro- 
portion to the size of the fish, but the 
most remarkable thing about them 
is, that when their owner is excited 
or annoyed in any way, they emit a 
beautiful light, phosphorescent almost 
in character, that immediately attracts 
the attention of the observer. 

These little fish remain near the 
bottom as a rule, and are very retir- 
ing, being in the habit of skulking 
among the plants growing there, 
or swimming around the stones, big 
shells, or the corals. In nature, they 
frequently seek the shore-line as the 
tide rises, and I have seen them 
tossed ashore in the surf on the north 
coast of Cuba, near Havana. 

These young Big-eyes possess a 
very remarkable nervous organization, 
and exhibit characteristics of a very 
peculiar nature. All of this side of its 
history, however, I have publishec 
elsewhere, both in photographic mag. 
azines, as well as journals devoted to 
natural history, and the figure of the 
photograph of the fish is simply re 
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Young of the Big-eye (P. altus). Photo from Life by Dr. Shufeldt Suffolk Eng. Co. 


Fig. 2, Small Sun-Fish (E. gibbosus) from Life by Dr. Shufeldt Suffolk Eng. Co. 
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Dr. R. W. SHuUFELDT 


produced here to illustrate what I 
have just said, and that is, where the 
normal surroundings of the species in 
nature are shown. The negative of 
this fish gives the specimen of natu- 
ral size, and in perfect focus. There 
is another class of pictures, however, 
to be obtained through photography, 
that are absolutely essential to the 
biologist — be the animal what it 
may. If a fish, it must not only be 
represented, if convenient in the 
matter of size, in its natural dimen- 
sions, but must stand out quite clear 
of any surroundings whatever. All 
of its external characters must be 
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exhibited with absolute clearness, so 
that every scale in view can be 
counted if necessary. This is a sci- 
entific, zoological illustration, apart 
from anything having any claim as 
an art production. It is what photo- 
graphy is capable of doing in such 
matters for the practical biologist 
An example of what is meant is here 
shown in Figure 2, a photograph | 
made of a specimen of the Commor 
Sun-Fish (Eupomotis gibbosus). 
was caught by me this spring in 
the Potomac River, taken alive to m; 
study and photographed in an ordi- 
nary aquarium (8 x9x 15), containing 
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the clearest of fresh water, and only 
a coarse, gravelly bottom, no plants. 
With a fish as active as the Sun-fish, 
it will-be seen that all of the dimen- 
sions of this aquarium are too great 
to make the photography of any such 
subject more than a mere matter of 
chance. To save the time and ex- 
pense, the methods of the naturalist- 
photographer must be more certain 
ond quick. This is accomplished 
ly narrowing the limits of the aqua- 
rium about fifty per cent. by the in- 
iroduction of a thin piece of glass, 
introduced so as to divide its space 
in the vertico-longitudinal direction, 
end thus limit the movement of the 
ish exactly one half, and yet not 
cnough to sufficiently alarm him and 
lave it show in the resulting photo- 
craph. In other words, in the case 
! am now describing, it brought him 
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into a swimming space of 4xQxI5 
inches, and as he checked himself 
gently to discover what had happened, 
I exposed the plate on him, with the 
result here shown. It speaks for it- 
self, and the device if skilfully em- 
ployed offers unusual advantages in 
the photography of live fish, as well 
as hundreds of other aquatic forms of 
life. It must be employed with ex- 
treme caution, however, in order not 
to publish unnatural figures of living 
forms, and thus be the means of pro- 
mulgating erroneous ideas about the 
appearance of animals in nature, 
which are liable to be taken up by 
others and to be the cause of untold 
mischief. Things in nature must 


always be pictured as they appear 
there, and should be represented as 
near the truth as photography can 
possibly do it. 
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London Letter 


PERCY LUND 


SHE talk of the day is the Paris 
fen) Exhibition, and though as an 

Be] indication of the present po- 

gj sition of photography, the sec- 
tion devoted to the subject is not 
quite so representative as one might 
wish ; nevertheless, if we take into 
consideration the exhibition as a 
whole, it will be evident to the ob- 
servant, that the camera is playing a 
far more important part in many di- 
rections than it did, say ten years ago, 
at the time of the 1889 exhibition. 
For purposes of illustration, whether 
by direct photographs or the numer- 
ous reproductive processes, there is 
an enormous increase in the employ- 
ment of the camera. 

Engineers and manufacturers, and 
indeed producers of every kind of 
goods, show views of their works or 
products, and by so doing greatly 
elucidate matters so far as the pur- 
chaser is concerned. Many of the 
semi-mechanical processes seem to 
have been considerably developed 
along special lines by certain firms. 
Collotypes in colors for the repro- 
duction of old paintings, and _half- 
tones with the addition of colored 
tints or as applied to the trichromatic 
methods are now capable of yielding 
results immeasurably superior to 
those of a few years ago. For ex- 
ample, I saw some copies of old 
masters, presumably by a process of 
collotypy in colors, which, being ap- 
propriately framed and _ varnished, 


. positively could not be distinguished 


from the originals excepting by a 
close examination. 

The camera and photograph have 
joined forces in producing a wonder- 
ful instrument, which shows you 
among other things the moving figure 
of a vocalist, whilst the song is sim- 
ultaneously communicated to your 
ears. The apparent reality of the 
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representation is extraordinary. You 
hear the words distinctly and all the 
time the “living picture” follows by 
gesture and action the spirit of the 
song. This combined cinematograph 
and phonograph is naturally a great 
attraction. 

As a field for the amateur photog- 
rapher, the Paris Exhibition offers 
splendid opportunities for exceptional 
subjects. Hand cameras may be 
employed practically without restric- 
tion, and hundreds have availed them- 
selves of the privilege. The beauti- 
ful white buildings, the pavilions of 
foreign countries, the statues and the 
moving throng present an almost end- 
less variety of scene. It is true that 
color plays an important part, and of 
course the camera loses that. But 
notwithstanding such a drawback, the 
amateur photographer will be well 
advised to visit the Paris Exhibition. 
He cannot fail to enjoy himself and 
to profit by what he sees. 

Words fail to describe the grand- 
eur and vastness of the Exposition. 
One cannot but regret its temporary 
nature, and wish that such a magnifi- 
cent collection of buildings as those 
on the banks of the Seine could be 
permanently retained. 

I must leave this subject, and turn 
to another : the application of photog- 
raphy to the study and presentation 
of bird life, now becoming a distinct 
and important use of the camera. 
There can be no doubt that the ap- 
pearance and behavior of many birds 
have been made known much more 
clearly and reliably by photography 
than the drawings of the earlier nat- 
uralists, even those of Bewick in- 
cluded, could ever accomplish. In 
this field the work of the Kearton 
Bros., R. B. Lodge and Oliver G. 
Pike, has been most systematic and 
noteworthy. The next point that 
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SUNSET By C. Harrincton 


oceurs to me is: Cannot this appli- 
cation of the camera be extended 
into the realms of nature —the ani- 
mal world, more particularly? Who 
will give us a modern “ Selborne” 
illustrated by photographs? The 
time is ripe for such work, and he 
who thus unites in himself the abili- 
ties of naturalist and photographer 
will achieve a new work and earn a 
name in the annals of natural history. 

Deaths by poisoning are fortunate- 
ly rare occurrences in the photo- 
graphic world, but the recent dark- 
room fatality which occurred should 
act as a caution against carelessness 
in not having bottles properly _la- 
belled, or in using them other than for 
the ordinary manipulations without a 
most careful examination. It appears 
that a young man who was develop- 
ing negatives found the heat oppres- 
sive and drank what he took to be 
lithia water. By mistake, however, 
he gave himself a fatal dose of potas- 
sium cyanide, and death ensued 
almost immediately. Photographers, 
take this sad occurrence as a warn- 


ing, and label all bottles with scrupu-. 


lous exactness ! 
I should like to advise all sun- 
artists to try and obtain a natural sky 
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in a landscape negative when they 
can do so. It is much less trouble 
to print from the same negative than 
by double printing, and the result is 
more likely to be true to nature. 
The way to do is to expose with a 
cap, when, by judicious management, 
you can give a longer exposure to the 
foreground and landscape than to the 
clouds. Sometimes the developer 
can be kept from the sky, part of the 
time —in rocking the tray tilt it so 
that the landscape gets a full benefit 
and the clouds a wave of solution 
now and then — just enough to avoid 
streaks. 


And whilst I am writing of these 
practical matters, may I also give a 
brief hint about fixing which shall 


bring this letter to a conclusion. To 
get through fixing quickly, and yet 
thoroughly, it is very advantageous 
to employ two hypo baths, in porce- 
lain dishes, each containing sufficient 
to nicely cover a plate. The modus 
operandi is to place a plate in No. 1 
bath, and after a minute or two there 
remove it to No. 2, where the fixing 
is finished. The first bath removes 
all developer stains, so that the neg- 
atives come out clean and clear. 
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By Dr. GrorGe W. Norris 


VUCTOBER DAYS. 


way}A NY persons who practice 
& amateur photography, will 
4 hep have to profess ignorance 
wens} when questioned about the 
meaning of various special plates, as 
ndh-halation, process, iso, etc. These 
various plates have different func- 
tions, according to the work which 
they are called upon to do, and we 
give below a brief outline regarding 
them. 

Take non-halation plates for in- 
stance. These plates, as indicated 
by their name, are intended to de- 
stroy halation, that semi-fogging 
effect which usually appears around 
windows in taking interiors, through 
holes in foliage, etc., from the reflec- 
tion of light from the brilliant por- 
tions of the image by the back of 
the plate. 

The non-halation plate makes su- 
perior pictures when used on brilliant 
snow scenes, or subjects having ex- 
cessive contrasts, like windows in- 
cluded in interior exposures. The 
non-halations have two coatings, one 
over the other. The top layer is fast, 
the lower is slow, and the resulting 
negatives are not halated. This 
double coating makes the non-hala- 
tion plate especially valuable, where 
the exposure time is not definitely 
known, for the subject is then given 
what is surely over-exposure for or- 
dinary plates and developed accord- 
ingly. The extreme latitude of the 
plates gives great scope to the ex- 
posures. 

A form of non-halation plate not 
common in this country is that coated 
on the back with a caramel substance, 
which has the property of absorbing 
the rays of light that get through the 
plate, and preventing their reflection. 
Still another is stained with a dye 
which serves the same purpose as the 
above. The dye being soluble washes 
out in developing. 
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About Special Plates 


The daylight film of to-day, being 
backed with black paper for its en- 
tire length, is non-halation in property, 
since there is no reflection from the 
back. In the double-coated non- 
halations, the over-exposure on the 
top film for blue rays with under-ex- 
posed portions beneath corrects in a 
measure the imperfect color values of 
the ordinary plates. 

The isochromatic or orthochromatic . 
plates serve the purpose of rendering 
the color values of a landscape or copy 
in their proper tone relations. The 
name isochromatic means “equal” 
color values; orthochromatic, “ right” 
color values, and these: plates have a 
special use in rendering clouds in 
landscapes, especially when used with 
some color screen. With such a 
screen the result is much emphasized. 
It is a fallacy to use an ordinary plate 
in place of an isochromatic behind a 
color screen, because the.screen cuts 
out most of the rays which easily 
affect the ordinary plates, and passes 
the ones which are not active on them. 

With slow isochromatic plates, the 
color screen may often be omitted, 
but in general the iso plates are not 
sensitive enough to red and orange to 
be sufficiently impressed with these 
colors in the same exposure with the 
blue rays, unless a screen be used. 

In the color photograph processes, 
like the McDonough, and in some 
three-color printing press operations, 
plates extremely sensitive to red have 
to be used, in order to get the correct 
color values. These are the “ Ery- 
thro,” the “ Panchromatics,” and the 
« Spectrum ” plates. 

For copying a photograph, or sub- 
ject of similar nature, a slow plate is 
best, about the speed of a Carbutt B 
or Seed 16 sensitometer. When less 
grain is desired, a slower gelatino-al- 
bumen emulsion, like the Carbutt A, 
is the best. 
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If a negative of a drawing, or a 
diagram from a book, in fact any- 
thing black and white alone, is de- 
sired, the process or contrast plates 
should be selected. A short expos- 
ure is necessary. and development 
should be carrted on with an old re- 
strained hydroquinone developer, or 
with glycin, in order to keep the 
lines clear in the negative. An ex- 
-cellent way to get contrast is to 
make the exposure at night by flash 
light. 

Other specials are lantern slide 
plates and transparency plates, which 
are used for making positives on glass. 


WILD ASTERS. By Kate Lewers 
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The latter have a ground surface, and 
the sensitive emulsion is on the plane 
side, thus making it necessary to add 
only a plain glass for protection. 
Other varieties of lantern plates, 
called chloride plates, give six colored 
tones by development alone, one of 
the prettiest effects in the science. 
Opal plates have emulsions of the 
same character as lantern slide and 
transparencies, but are coated on 
porcelain instead of glass, and give 
extremely handsome results. Sim- 


ilar effects are produced on the pos- 
itive films manufactured on ground 
celluloid. 
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A BRACE OF PARTRIDGES. By H. L. Mitcuett Graves Eng. Co. 
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RED 


GREEN 


BLUE 


KROMSKOP POSITIVES 


A Synopsis of Two Leading Processes in 
- Color Photography 


@)N order to understand the prin- 
@| ciples of color photography, it 
i] is necessary to refer to a physi- 
ological fact, namely, that in 
the human eye, three sets of nerves 
responding to red, green and blue 
rays of light, respectively, produce in 
the mind the impression of color. 
Hence, when we are deficient in any 
one set, we approach the state of a 
color blind person, who may not be 
able, for instance, to separate green 
from red, etc. 

It will be noticed that yellow is not 
included in the primary colors, and 
experiments in mixing lights seem to 
to prove that yellow is a mixture of 
all light excepting blue and _ violet, 
which may be verified by projection 
onthe screen. Green, red and violet- 
blue are the fundamentals used, and 
by superimposing slides of these 
colors, the compound color, white, is 
obtained. . 

In the Kromskop process of Mr. 
Frederick E. Ives, a special camera 
is used, which produces negatives on 
- isochromatic plates taken with its 
appropriate red, green or violet-blue 
screen. These cameras are stereo- 


scopic, and this also heightens the - 


color illusion. 


fe) 


According to Ives, each negative 
is developed in the ordmary way and 
when viewed separately they appear 
to be simply monochromes. When, 
however, the three negatives are 
printed as transparencies and placed 
in a special projecting lantern or in 
an instrument known as the “ Photo- 
chromoscope,” the image appears in 
colors. This is due to the fact 
that in the lantern or photochro- 
moscope, are three colored glasses, 
—a red, a green and a _ blue, 
corresponding to the ray filters, and 
that when the picture taken with the 
red screen is placed behind the red 
glass, etc., etc., the images are 
blended together and a perfect poly- 
chromatic picture results. 

The color system, known as “ Mc- 
Donough,” of the International Color 
Photo Co. of Chicago, may be ex- 
plained as follows: The plate is 
essentially an isochromatic, although 
much more sensitive to red than the 
ordinary, and from that property de- 
rives itsname “ Erythro.” This plate 
is exposed in the camera through and 
in contact with a screen ruled in 
minute lines of red, blue and green ; 
such shades of these colors as proved 
by the spectroscope to be the primary 
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colors in scientific or light sense, and 
not the “primary colors” spoken of 
where paints or pigments are meant. 

Mechanically, the device called the 
“taking screen,” is swung on a little 
frame inside the camera and thrown in 
contact with the plate by a lever after 
the plate holder slide is drawn. To 
stilfurther equalize the light values, 
an ingenious adjustable color screen 
<nown as the “chromatic balance 
shutter” is placed over the lens. 
The screen is made in two pieces, 
with sectors of orange and lemon, 
and by revolution may be combined so 
as to make the screen more and more 
orange up to a completely orange 
filter. 

After focusing with the “taking 
screen ’”’ in position, exposure is made 
through “balance shutter” with an 
adjustment according to the state of 


weather, cloudy or fair, as indicated 
on the scales. Scientifically this ad- 
justment must be made because of 
the variance of blue rays in the at- 
mosphere. The exposure is about 
six seconds with full opening, and 
after careful developing we get a 
negative with minute bands of vary- 
ing density across the plate, from 
which a transparency is then made. 
No color is yet visible. It now be- 
comes necessary to bind with the 
slide, a “viewing screen,’ which 
duplicates with mathematical exact- 
ness the rulings on the _ positive 
and serves also as a cover glass. 
The three colors ruled on the “ view- 
ing screen” are almost identical with 
the “taking screen,” and when abso- 
lute register is obtained, the proper 
colors are seen, and the slides bound 


up. 


A VILLAGE SCHOOL. By Myers R. Jonzs 
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UDGING ‘from the sales, acid 
fixing baths are very popular 


nowadays. The manufactur- 
ers claim that they are better 
than a plain hypo bath, because they 
harden the plate and clear it better 
than the plain bath. Some of the 
plate manufacturers also recommend 
the use of this bath, especially in hot 
weather. To my mind, the use of 
any acid bath, even plain alum and 
hypo, is unscientific. Primarily, it is 
not possible to keep a solution of 
hypo permanently acid. Even the 
weakest acids when added to a solu- 
tion of hypo cause its decomposition, 
with the setting free of sulphur and 
the formation of sulphurous acid. 
Sulphurous acid reacts on sodium 
thiosulphate to form  tetrathionate 
and trithionate of soda, very unstable 
compounds, which are likely to de- 
compose in the plate, with liberation 
of sulphur, and consequent destruc- 
tion of the negative. The destruction 
of the hypo weakens the bath and 
hence prolongs and renders uncertain 
the fixing. 

The addition of alum or an acid 
to the fixing bath causes it to harden 
the gelatine. This hardening renders 
it much less permeable to solvents, 
and consequently causes all opera- 
tions to consume much more time 
than would otherwise be the case. 
The formation of the double silver 
thiosulphate takes longer, and the 
extraction of this salt from the film 
by the bath takes a vastly longer 
time than in the plain bath, and there 
is much danger that the plate will be 
removed from the bath before it is 
thoroughly fixed, even though all vis- 
ible silver salts are long gone. The 
thoroughly hardened film has now to 
be washed and must be given at least 
four times as much washing as if 


On Methods of Fixing 


BY F. R. FRAPRIE 


fixed in a plain bath, because not only 
is it much harder to penetrate, but 
the salts which it may contain are 
more dangerous to its permanency. 
After drying, the negative is very im- 
permeable, and it will be very much 
more difficult to conduct any further 
operations, such as reducing or in- 
tensifying. 

The best fixing bath, and the only 
one which can be recommended 
from both a practical and chemical 
standpoint, is a clean and cold solu- 
tion of pure hypo. If fine crystals 
are used they will dissolve rapidly 
and lower the temperature of the 
water considerably. The solution 
will fix rapidly if made in the propor- 
tion of one ounce of salt to three or 
three and a half of water, and will 
harden the film to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

After using the solution for one 
batch of plates throw it away and 
make more for use the next time. In 
winter a bath may be used more than 
once, but when it becomes discolored, 
or fixes noticeably more slowly than 
at first, discard it. 


A POINTER 
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THE NUBIAN GIRL. Copyrighted by Gzo. H. Van NorMAN 


Suffolk Eng. Co. 


Our Illustrations 


The beautiful frontispiece, entitled 
“The Smoker,” and the picture on 
this page are from the hands of Mr. 
George H. Van Norman, the well- 
known artist-photographer of Spring- 
field, Mass.,who has just been elect- 
ed president of the Photographers’ 
Association of New England. His 
pictures are simple and delicate, but 
strong expressions of anidea. They 
excel and take rank with the highest 
work in the convention. 
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Our baby pictures are excellent 
specimens of this kind of photo- 
graphic work, and they are all the 
product of amateurs, with the single 
exception of the cut on the first page, 
which is by Jonstone,of Louisville, Ky. 

“The October Day,” by Dr. Nor- 
ris, the “ Brace of Partridges,” by H. 
Mitchell, and the beautiful “ Wild 
Asters,” by Kate Lewers, are timely 
and interesting subjects for this 
month. 
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Crucible 


In printing platinum paper, a hygrometer 
is a happy investment. Never print when 
the scale registers below normal. If a piece 
of paper when taken from a can lies limp 
and flat, it will give dull, sunken-in prints. 
The pape: should always retain its curl as 
it comes from the can. 


Patents have been granted to Thornton 
and Rothwell in England for films which 
carry upon their backs prepared developer 
and fixer, covered with paper for protection 
from the air. For developing, immersion in 
water in the dark room is all that is neces- 
sary. Other patents relate to the same idea 
in developing papers. 


Old developer bottles, or others which have 
stains or streaks inside which refuse to come 
off, should be treated with a saturated solu- 
tion of potassium bichromate and sulphuric 
acid. This is very corrosive and should be 
handled with care. Few substances will 


stick on glass in presence of this powerful 


oxidizer. For removing films from glass 
plates this mixture is without equal. 


“ Unar” is the trade name of a new anas- 
tigmatic lens of the Carl Zeiss Optical 
Works. It works at an aperture of f-6 and 
has an angle of about 65 degrees. The 
construction is unique, there being four 
separated lenses, not cemented at any point. 


The Unar is designed for hand cameras, . 


and is intermediate between the highest 
type of Planar lens and the older Anastig- 
mats. But one series, Ib, has yet been put 
forth. The corrections for chromatic aber- 
ration are overcome in a new way, and the 
new lens has a very flat field. 


The glass on old negatives is sometimes 
wanted for use in printing frames or in 
making passepartouts. To clean off the 
gelatine, we use a solution of bichromate of 
potash and sulphuric acid, and this soon 
loosens the film. If the plate has been ac- 
cidentally exposed to light, so that fogging 
is certain, and has not been developed, hot 
water alone will remove the emulsion, as it 
has not yet formed into a film. Soaking in 
hypo, drying and then wetting again with 
water causes the whole film to detach bodily. 
This will happen sometimes when a negative 
has not been thoroughly fixed, and has been 
immersed in water to remove the traces of 
hypo, which have crystalized out. Many a 
valuable negative has been spoiled in this 
way. If the hypo has been entirely elimi- 
nated, rewetting of the film for intensifica- 
tion, reduction, etc., is done with safety. 
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If a plate is under-exposed, it is better to 
throw it away and make a correct exposure. 
Such plates are harsh and contrasty. In- 
tensification is of no avail, as the darkening © 
is only on the already too black parts, which 
makes the contrast harder than ever. It is 


‘well to remember that intensification is pri- 


marily for under-developments, just as re- 
duction is for the over-developments. In- 
tensification tends to increase contrast some- 
what, hence its occasional use for flat over- 
exposures. 


Since the introduction of the anastigmat 
lenses, purchasers are sometimes alarmed 
by the prevalence of minute and occasional 
large bubbles in the lens combinations. 
These are an unavoidable consequence of 
the new Jena glass, the invention of which 
made the new types of lenses possible. They 
do no harm whatsoever, and need cause no 
alarm. If you are sceptical, borrow such a 
lens and find a defect which is traceable to 
the bubbles. 


After reduction with ferricyanide of pot- 
ash and hypo, there sometimes remains a 
yellow stain. This can be cleared by using 
a Io per cent. solution of sulphite of soda, 
followed by a thorough washing. Pyro 
stains on the fingers may be reduced by a 
dilute solution of citric or muriatic acid. 
The best way to avoid pyro stain is to rinse 
the fingers after developing, as the pyro 
plus the hypo is the staining liquid, not the 
pyro alone. Green and red fog on nega- 
tives may sometimes be removed by rinsing 
in distilled water, then placing in a 20 per 
cent. solution of chloride of iron for a half- 
minute, after which transfer to pyro devel- 
oper without washing between. 


Commercially there is a great temptation 
to develop a film in the strip of a dozen ex- 
posures, which is all right if the exposures 
are uniformly the same. But if different 
exposures are on the same strip, it will 
readily be seen why all the films are not 
good. Some films need a longer develop- 
ment than others, but the strip development 
represents only the average. A compromise 
is sometimes made. The strip is started in- 
tact and when the development is partially 
completed the exposures are cut apart, and 
each finished correctly. Film development 
is facilitated by use of little aluminum film 
holders which hold the film from curling 
through all the processes of developing, fix- 
ing and washing. A careful observance of 
the above suggestions will aid success very 
materially. 
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The Illinois College of Photography at 
Effingham, Ill., is making rapid progress 
under the management of its able president, 
Mr. L. H. Bissell. The school has just 
moved into the new building recently dedi- 
cated. It is built of Virginia Brownstone, 
brick, and slate, and is fitted with all modern 
conveniences for successful photography. 
A large attendance is already promised for 
the coming year. 


Mr. John Carbutt, the pioneer dry plate 
maker of Wayne Junction, Pa., is distribut- 
ing a handy little exposure metre which we 
heartily recommend to our readers. Write 
to Mr. Carbutt mentioning the PHoto Era, 
and he will be pleased to mail you one. 


Adurol is now supplied abroad in concen- 
trated solution, giving brilliant, dense nega- 
tives after dilution with about nine parts of 
water. The development is completed in 


about eight minutes, and the negatives are 
free from stain. 


. Pearl Street, Boston. 


Crystalline pyro is now put out by the 
firm of Merck & Co., Darmstadt, which 
possesses advantages of compactness over 
the feathery forms. 


We are pleased to make note of the fact 
in this issue, that our new printing plant 
was furnished from the office of Messrs. 
Frederick Freeman & Co., 163 and 165 
This house is one of 
the best equipped agencies in the country 
for all kinds of printers’ supplies. They are 
manufacturers’ agents for the Dooley paper 
cutters, Ben Franklin Gordon presses, Gold- 
ing & Co., F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., 
George H. Morrill & Co., and all the leading 
type-founders of the country. The PHoTo 
ERA press, so perfect in all its office appoint- 
ments, will be a standing advertisement for 
this very enterprising house. Their recent 
removal to newer and larger quarters, cor. 
Pearl and Purchase Streets, has given them 
increased facilities for handling better their 
growing and extensive business. 


Book 


“Flame, Electricity and the Camera” is a 
pleasant excursion into the fairy land of 
science. The author, Mr. George Iles, has 
gleaned a wealth of material which he has 
woven into a delightful story of the ac- 
complishments of modern science. Begin- 
ning with the anciently sacred element fire, 
which was so essential to semi-civilization 
that it had to be scrupulously guarded from 
extinction, we pass by gradual stages to the 
conquest, steam, the subtle triumphs of the 
electrical energy, and its applications to light 
and heat. The physicist of the present day 
treats not of light, heat and electricity as 
separate forces, but as simple varieties of 
radiant energy which bear the closest of re- 
lations to one another, and this transforma- 
tion beautifully developed in the book. 
With the photographer, of course, the salient 
points are the chapters on light, and here 
we find a complete synopsis of photography 
up to the present time. The early history 
of the science, and its development to its ex- 
tensive use in astronomy, spectroscopy, the 
microscope, etc., with the x-rays, the newer 
radiation of Bacquerel, and other matter not 
wholly photographic, are touched upon, and 
Mr. Iles is to be congratulated upon his ar- 
rangement of topics, which makes the 
work so extremely pleasing and popular. 
[‘‘ Flame, Electricity and the Camera, by 
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Notes 


Geo. Iles, New York, Doubleday and Mc- 
Clure Co.] 


The C. P. Goerz Optical Co. have sent us 
a large engraving in half-tone, 15 x 34 
inches, of a group of cavalry horses, vault- 
ing a wall, by Pietro Sbisa, Rome. The re- 
producti6n is from an enlargement taken 
with a Series III Goerz Double Anastig- 
mat fitted to one of their Goerz-Anschietz 
folding cameras, and shows the great merit 
of these lenses for the work undertaken. 


Another edition of Hammer’s little book 
is at hand, in a tasty maroon dress, with the 
familiar Hammer on the cover. The con- 
tents, while unchanged in substance, are 
right to the point. A postal card with ad- 
dress will bring it post paid to any appli- 
cant. 


From “ Photography ” we learn that stale 
bromide paper need not be discarded, but 
may be utilized as a support for ozotype 
prints. The silver is fixed out with hypo, 
washed thoroughly and dried, when it is 
ready for use. 


A bright covered catalog of photo- 
graphic sundries and apparatus is at hand 
from Jas. H. Smith & Co. of Chicago, de- 
scribing the staples and specialties carried 
by this enterprising firm. 


. 
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Cessbes. October is the turning 


point of the autumn sea- 
son, and no phase of its ever-chang- 
ing beauty should be forgotten. The 
photographer who loves his art will 
faithfully watch for and study her 
varying moods with his camera. The 
lace-work of autumn leaves becomes 
a glowing archway to the pathways 
of the woods. There are russet or- 
chards, and fleecy clouds, and the dis- 
tant hills look hazy, — a sort of trans- 
parent purple such as is rarely seen 
in summer. Especially is this so in 
New England, when at this season 
there often comes two kinds of Octo- 
ber days in one, —differing totally 
in character, yet each so beautiful 
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that they impress the mind like a 


poem. The sun rises in fog, which 
is later dispelled, leaving a thin mist 
upon the hills, which tones down 
their color to a gray purple, that 
more than anything in nature sug- 
gests infinite distance. Such are 
some of the possibilities for out-door 
camera work in October. 


Without neglecting the 
great problems of chem. 
istry and physics which lie at the 
base of photography, we do insist 
that nature study is equally necessary, 
as it furnishes the only basis for 
really artistic work in photography. 
Art is-fidelity to nature 

An editorial writer in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, says: “ The reason that some 
people find the country dull is that 
they do not know what they are look- 
ing at; hence, it does not interest 
them. But when a visitor learns to 
discriminate between the various 
forms of plant and animal life, when 
he understands their economic uses, 
when he has been taught to listen for 
music in the bird songs, when he be- 
gins to read meanings in the clouds, 
when the night sky is revealed to him 
as a vision of wonder, when he is 
initiated into a thousand quiet de- 
lights peculiar to the woods, fields, 
streams and hill tops, the country is 
no longer a boresome place, or place 
of mysteries. He finds sources of 
amusement, interest and instruction 
at every hand, and, unlike the pleas- 
ures of the senses, these of the farm 
and forest and garden grow keener 
with time. 


Nature Study. 


Boston 
Convention. 


The annual convention 
of the Photographers’ As- 
sociation of New England, which was 
held in Boston, Sept. 12, 13, 14th, 
will pass into history as the most suc- 
cessful ever held by that body. In 
point of attendance and enthusiasm it 
was easily first, while the exhibit of 
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pictures showed the high-water mark 
of cultivated professional photography 
in these parts. The talk of the con- 
vention were the striking pictures of 
Histed, the well-known professional 
photographer of New York and New- 
port. They were made in imitation 
of the steel and wood prints of the 
last century and were remarkably 
vell done. 

The addresses were up to the usual 
standard ; those of Prof. F. H. Allen, 
john Tennant, and Darius Cobb being 
ofa high order of merit. Among 
the demonstrations, that of the Amer- 
ican Aristotype Co. was exceedingly 
successful, and will be reported in full 
in our next issue. 

President Pierce is to be congratu- 
lated on the magnificent success of 
the convention of 1900, and the 
best wishes for the future are extend- 
ed to his worthy successor, Mr. 
George H. Van Norman of Spring- 
field. The national reputation which 
his work enjoys will bring renewed 
success, perhaps, on broader lines 
for I19OI. 


Enfant Our young contemporary, 
Terrible. «Camera Craft” from San 
Francisco, Cal., is rapidly becoming 
the enfant terrible of the profession. 
Although scarcely more than three 
months old, it declares the field of 
American photographic journalism 
to be only a flat level of mediocrity. 
For some reason or other, it says, our 
American contemporaries appear to 
have been dried up by the summer 
heat and their pages are an arid waste, 
where no new buds are to be found 
and the old flowers have a withered 
appearance. From this general criti- 
cism it, however, excepts the PHoto 
ERA as replete with good reading 
matter. While we are happy to agree 
with our Western contemporary re- 
garding the PHoro ERA, we are not 
prepared to accept, without modifica- 
tion, such a sweeping criticism for 
the rest of the profession. Youth- 
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fulness and inexperience some 
times lead to statements like these. 
And we suppose that something must 
be pardoned to the average Califor- 
nian during this month, as they have 
just been celebrating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the entrance of their state 
into the Union and everything was 
painted a vermilion hue. 


Photographic The past month has 

Privacy. been rich in instances of 
stolen snap-shots, with disastrous re- 
sults. The latest example is Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford, who does not 
appreciate the penalties of fame 
enough to allow a snap-shot at his 
wedding. In New York State, a de- 
cision has just been handed down 
from the supreme court denying the 
use of a person’s photograph and 
other representation for advertising 
purposes without the owner’s consent. 
At the Galveston disaster we find two 
kodak fiends were shot while in their 
morbid amusement of taking photo- 
graphs of dead bodies. 

Ex-President Cleveland resorted to 
an injunction in a like case to keep 
his wifg’s face from advertising labels. 

As to the legal rights in the mat- 
ter, Judge Tuley, dean of the Chica- 
go bench, is quoted, as follows: 

“ Of course you don’t have to sit 
still or pose for a picture unless you 
want to when the camera fiend is on 
your trail. But I don’t know how 
you can prevent him from taking a 
snap-shot unless he should attempt 
it in an offensive manner. In that 
case one might think of some pre- 
ventive remedy without resorting to 
law. It would be like dealing with 
one who should become offensive in 
looking at you.” 

It seems to us, however, that the 
prevention of snap-shot photography 
is morally impossible, as well as legal- 
ly unconstitutional. “The sight of 
man’s face is a thing that everyone 
has a right to,” says Mr. George Mac- 
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Donald in one of his novels. And 
so it is with a portrait; it belongs to 
the public and not to the individual. 
It is in the publication or sale, or pub- 
lic exhibition of these pictures, where- 
in the guilt lies, and it seems rather 
probable, also, that when a camera is 
destroyed by an irate victim, he real- 
ly becomes responsible for its full 
value. 

However, taking a snap-shot of a 
person against his will is morally de- 
grading a beautiful art, and the physi- 
cal chastisement of such a character 
is appreciated by all. 

The amusing phase of the. matter 
is the attitude of the yellow press. 
Much as they, applauded the spirit 
of the athletic millionaires in their 
attempts for privacy, they publish in 
parallel columns instances of inva- 
sions of private life, to which the 
camera fiend is a modest angel. 
However, let us be thankful that 
most camera-workers are gentlemen 
and ladies and all these terms imply. 


It is now some time since 
the PHotro ERA talked of 
itself in these columns, and we only 
return to the subject in this issue 
because of the almost personal inter- 
est which our readers seem to feel in 
During the past year 


Photo Era 
Press. 


our success. 


we have more than doubled our 
circulation, and this success is large. 
ly due to their loyalty, interest and 


generous support, for which we 
return our heartfelt thanks. Unlike 
other publications, we have had 
no prize lists nor open competitions, 
nor premiums to extend our pop- 
ularity, but we have gone steadily 
ahead on our merits, as a publication, 
pure and simple. From a very small 
beginning we have now grown to 
represent a-constituency of many 
thousand readers monthly. Our of- 
fices to-day are almost palatial com- 
pared with the meagre outfit of 
three years ago. Our book depart- 
ment has developed a sudden and 
almost unexpected success from the 
start. Finally, we have just been able 
to establish a complete printing 
plant, equipped with every appliance 
for producing a first-class magazine, 
and our facilities for typographical 
and half-tone work will be better now 
than ever before. With the opening 
of our new Chicago offices this 
month we hope to be able to push 
along the good work of uniting 
more closely the photographic in- 
terests of the East and the great 
West. Meanwhile, we_ shall not 
rest satisfied until we have round- 
ed the twenty thousand mark in 
our circulation. 


A RURAL SCENE 
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Supplement to Photo Era, October, 1900. 


Fourth Annual Convention of 


Che Photographers’ Association of New England 


Held at Zopley Hall 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 12, 13 and 14, 1900 


GEO. H. VAN NORMAN, 


PRESIDENT. 


FIRST DAY. 


Méeting called to order at 10.30 by 
Mr. Henry H. Pierce, of Providence, 
who addressed the Association as 
follows :— 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT PIERCE. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: —A few years ago 
a number of good fellows banded together for 
social intercourse and mutual benefit, and at a 
complimentary supper given to our late 
lamented friend, John Stalker, the Photograph- 
ers’ Club of New England was organized. 

Toexplain the phenomenal growth of the 
club from that time would take too much of 
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By C. W. HEARN 


your valuable time. You all know the ad- 
vancement it has made, so that to-day the 
organization is one of the largest in the country, 
comprising among its members some of the 
finest photographers in the profession. 

One of the most difficult things in all con- 
ventions is not only to entertain, but educate 
as well. Your committee this year has en- 
deavored to not only place upon the walls that 
class of work far superior to anything ever put 
under one roof before, but to also introduce 
new features on the practical and business 
side, whereby the mass of photographers could 
get a more intelligent idea of how the modern 
work is being made to-day ; also ideas on busi- 
ness methods of noted and successful men, that 
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C, A. JOHNSTONE, 
IST VICE PRESIDENT. 


By Parkinson, Boston 


can be brought into every-day use. Here you 
will find work not only from New England, but 
from all parts of the country as well, making 
this New-England Convention one of national 
importance, having a name wide-spreading and 
a standing to be envied by all State photo- 
graphic associations in America. 

The principle of a no-prize convention 
which originated with us has proven a great 
success, and instead of dying out as was pre- 
dicted by many, we are that alive that other 
States are following our example. ‘To-day, the 
photographer instead of pulling political 
wires for gold medals, comes to learn, and is 
willing to exhibit his work in comparison 
with his neighbor, thus ensuring mutual benefit. 
There is one little matter I will just touch 
upon, and that is the practice of holding the 
prize pictures of past years as a permanent 
salon. It is hardly fair to ask men from 
differents ctions of the country to exhibit work, 
and then because the pictures happen to be 
hung in the salon, to claim them as our prop- 
erty. I believe the pictures should be returned 
to their owners, and [hope the matter will 
finally be disposed of. 

I will not tire you further with any extended 
remarks, but will simply trust that the efforts 
put forth by your committee will meet with 
your approval. Thanking you all for your 
very hearty support and co-operation, and that 
you will all feel amply repaid for your time 
and money expended, I will now close and 
proceed with the order of business. 

I wish to publicly thank all for their hearty 
support. The Association should be proud to 
have such an efficient secretary, by whose un- 
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tiring efforts the financial end of affairs was 
materially helped. This should in no way de- 
tract from the work of the other officers, who 
have also done much. 


Secy. Collings then presented the 
president a silver-mounted ebony gavel 
with the inscription, “ Presented to 
Henry H. Pierce by the P. A. of N. E. 
1900,” in acknowledgment of his un- 
tiring energy and work in the associa- 
tion. It was moved and seconded that 
the gavel be presented to the president 
by the Association. In presenting, 
Mr. Collings said: Mr. President, with 
the compliments of our Association I 
place this in your hands, not as a token 
of its material worth, but for the service 
you have done this Association. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
in order, but it was moved that they be 
suspended, as the minutes were to be 
found in the PHoto Era of November, 
1899, issue. Moved and seconded that 
the reading of the minutes be sus- 
pended and any items of unfinished 
business that may come up to-day be 
presented by the Secretary. 

The Treasurer’s report was put over 
until second day. 

The Secretary reported that there 
was no complete report to make, but 
submitted the following : — 


To the officers and members of the N. E. Photo- 
graphic Association ; — 

I herewith submit to you my report as sec- 
retary of the year 1900, as far as my work has 
gone. 

ist. Ihave sent to all members of the Asso- 
ciation three sets of notices, together with bills 
of dues and a roster of the members. 

2d. I had printed 1,000 books, the roster of 
the members, which cost $18.50, for which I re- 
ceived an ad. on the back page from the 
American Aristo Co. for $20.00. 

3d. I have written in the neighborhood of 
1,000 letters to manufacturing dealers and the 
profession, besides spending eight days away 
from my business. 

4th. Ihave published our annual program 
which cost us, including the cuts, $103.00, for 
which we received in ads. $415.00. 

5th. The hall this year cost us $200.00, for 
which space has been sold to manufacturers 
and dealers to the extent of $304.00. 

6th. The canvas sky-light which we have 
introduced cost $16.00. 

7th. I have sent out, and caused to be sent 
out through our State Vice-President and 
dealers, circulars and calls to the number of 
2,000, besides keeping the photographic jour- 
nals posted. 

8th. The Secretary’s work is not completed, 
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nor will it be until long after this convention 
is over, but I can assure the members that we 
are larger, stronger and financially better off 
than ever before. 

Submitted this 12th day of September, 1900. 


(Signed) =H. A. COLLINGS, Sec. 


Mr. Bolton moved the report be ac- 
cepted. Mr. Collings announced an 
entertainment was to be given in the 
evening by the manufacturers and 
dealers, and it was moved and seconded 
that a committee be formed, consisting 
of Messrs. Holman,Geisler and Collings 
to ascertain what arrangements could 
be made. 

The President announced that since 
last meeting there had been a death— 
Mr. Rowell — and it was stated by the 
President that it might be in order to 
send a set of resolutions to his family. 
Mr. Bolton moved that a committee of 
three draw up a set of resolutions to 
bé sent to his family. 

Mr. C. H. Smith said: “I have been 
reading in the papers of the disaster in 
Galveston and I expect to send my 
mite, but I much prefer to send it with 
contributions of the Association. If 
those present feel that they care to 
send I will give my mite.” The meet- 
ing decided to postpone consideration 
of the question until afternoon session. 
Meeting adjourned at 10.50. 

Afternoon session opened at 2.00 by 
the president, who appointed Mr. G. 
H. Hastings, of Newton, Mass., G. M. 
Bolton, of Rockville, Conn., and Mr. 
H. A. Kimball, of Concord, N. H., a 
committee on the death of Mr. Rowell. 

For nominating committee, Mr. H. 
Schervee, of Worcester, Mr.W. H. Part- 
ridge, of Boston, and Mr. E. G. Merrill, 
of Salem, were chosen. 

The report of the entertainment com- 
mittee was called for, but a few minutes’ 
time was asked. 

For banquet committee, Mr. Scher- 
vee, Mr. Armstrong and Mr. J. Garroll. 
The art talk which was announced on 
the program was postponed until the 
next day. 

Some demonstrations in lighting and 
posing were given on the stage by Mr. 
Schervee, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Hender- 
son and others, explaining lighting of 
some of the pictures exhibited. A sky- 
light had been arranged for the purpose 
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and Mr. Sullivan gave the use of his 
backgrounds. Actual exposures were 
made and the results were shown the 
following day. Mr. Schervee was 
called upon for a few remarks: 

Mr. SCHERVEE. I must compliment 
the management of this convention for 
this fine exhibit of pictures. I think 
you have the finest exhibit that I have 
ever seen, and we will go ahead of this 
yet. Wehavethe greatest amount of 
fine work that I have ever seen, that,— 
is along the line of originality. 

The report of the entertainment 
committee was called and a general 
discussion followed on the propriety of 
accepting the entertainment under the 
arrangement of previous yeras. 

The general sentiment of the dis- 
cussion was that it was the manufact- 
urers’ place to collect the funds for such 
an entertainment, instead of a conven- 
tion committee. 

Mr. Hearn was asked to demonstrate 
the lighting of his picture entitled 
“The Friar,” and Mr. Armstrong, the 
“Old Knight.” 

In the evening the members were 
entertained by the manufacturers and 
dealers at Keith’s Theatre. 


H. A. COLLINGS, 
SECRETARY. 
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SECOND Day. 


Session opened by the President. 
Mr. Darius Cobb gave a short talk as 
follows: 


Mr. Cobb congratulated the conven- 
tion on tHe masterly quality of the 
present exhibit. Hesaw in it that pro- 
gressive spirit which is elevating pho- 
tography to a high scale of the arts. 
Photography asks neither favors nor 
recognition from any of her sister arts. 
She stands on her own dignity, and 
looks up to none of them. Advanc- 
ing as she has since her birth, where 
will she be in five centuries, which 
form but a fraction of the age of the 
fine arts? Mr. Cobb urged the pho- 
tographer to cultivate a character con- 
sonant with the dignity of his profes- 
sion. 

Two years ago the speaker, in con- 
currence with the opinions of leading 
members of the Association, condemned 
the prize system, as he afterwards con- 
demned it in the Boston Art Club. 
The Photographers’ Association and 
the Art Club have since abolished: the 
system. Now, in concurrence with the 
president and others, he would favor 
the abolishment of the salon. The 
salon of Parisian art has declined so 
in character and significance that when 
he sees a picture with the word salon 
on its frame he is reminded of the Gre- 
cian orator, who, on being applauded, 
turned and said, ‘What foolish thing 
have I said now?” Mr. Cobb had 
served as judge on prizes and salons 
in painting and photographic exhibi- 


‘tions and he knew the onerous duties 


devolving on judges of thesalon. No 
judge is infallible, and so pictures se- 
lected for the salon may be inferior 
to many that are rejected ; yet the pub- 
lic, relying largely on the judges as 
experts, must view the salon pictures 
as superior tothe others, and underes- 
timate the general exhibition accord- 
ingly. The system was to him invidi- 
ous and worthy the fate of the prize 
system. Mr. Cobb closed with an ap- 
peal to tce photographers to preserve 
their nationality and their self-respect. 
America need ride on the shoulders of 
no nation. 
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PRESIDENT PIERCE: I have great pleasure 
in introducing Mr. John A. Tennant, of New 
York, who will speak to you on “ Business 
Methods as applied in Photography.” 

Mr. TENNANT Said in part: When your pres- 
ident wrote asking me to come and give you this 
-informal talk, I somewhat hastily accepted the 
excuse it offered for a few days holiday among 
you, without giving due thought to the obliga- 
tion involved. As-soon as I looked into my 
subject, it was apparent that any one of you 
must, necessarily, know more than myself 
about the practical application of business 
methods in photography. In these circum- 
stances, I determined to relate to you some- 
thing of business methods which I have seen 
applied here and there with more or less suc- 
cess, in the hope that you will find, now and 
again, an idea which may be useful in your own 
field. 

There is a common notion among photog- 
raphers that business methods mean an elab- 
orate system of red tape — book-keeping, ticket- 
ing, and checking the customer, his order, and 
every detail of the day’s work. Now, while it is 
desirable that the photographer should keep his 
books in good shape, and have intelligent con- 
trol of his establishment, it is not of these 
things that I propose to speak. What we are 
after this morning are those schemes, plans or 
methods by which successful photographers 
create business and make it grow from day to 
day. 

Pirie MacDonald said to me, only a few days 
ago: “Tell the boys that they must create 
business ; that if they are content to take what 
comes to them, they will end their days' in the 
poorhouse.” The man who grasps this idea 
will take the first step towards better days. 
There has been too much waiting for business. 
The successes of recent years have been won by 
men who could think out and put into opera- 
tion schemes by which business could be per- 
suaded into the studio. So that here we have 
the field for method in business — covering the 
getting of business and its successful manage- 
ment when obtained. 

Mr. MacDonald has been very busy all sum- 
mer. His methods would make interesting data, 
but he did not tell me about them. The fact 
of the matter is, of course, that it is impossible 
to set forth any business method of universal 
application. What is profitable or successful 
in Chicago, may not be profitable in Boston. 
Methods which would be profitable in New 
York would be quite unproductive in Savan- 
nah or Kalamazoo. The methods must be 
evolved by the man to fit the special require- 
ments of his locality or the clientele he has in 
view. 


How shall a photographer get out of his rut 
and begin to infuse modern methods into his 
business? First of all by realizing that his 
personality is an important factor; that his 
work is another; and his methods of publicity 
still another. His place of business must also 
play its part in creating and retaining business. 
These points are sufficient for our talk: let us 
cover them. 

There can be no doubt of the influence of a 
man’s personality in business. Photographers 
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are here much at fault: they keep themselves 
too far behind in the social or business life of 
their cities. The successful photographer should 
take a wide and lively interest in the affairs of 
his town; should know intimately who is who, 
what is about to happen, and what chances 
there are to improve his position. Then there 
is a great deal in the point of view from which 
you conduct your business. If your establish- 
ment is obviously behind the times, your busi- 
ness stationery crude and out of date, and you 
take no part in the public life about you, it is 
only natural that your townspeople will take 
you at your own estimate, and conclude that 
you are a back-number. If I could run over a 
list of the most successful photographers of 
the United States, you wouid find them all 
men vitally interested in the life and progress 
of their towns, scrupulously careful about their 
appearance and the appearance of their places 
of business, and well known among their fellow 
citizens as men of intelligent enterprise and 
public spirit. 

Let us take up this question of the place of 
business. It is very important that your pub- 
lic rooms should be not only clean and attrac- 
tive, but also accessible and properly placed 
before the public eye. There is, of course, no 
excuse for dirt or uncleanliness in the photo- 
graphic studio, but photographers do not al- 
ways realize how unattractive their places are. 
They grow accustomed to the accumulation of 
rubbish, properties and discarded specimens 
on every side; it never occurs to them to look 
at their rooms from the point of view of my 
lady, who hesitates to soil her dress, and has no 
pleasure in visiting the studio because it is 
such a dusty, dirty place. 

This brings us to the detail of display. Per- 
haps I am wrong, but I think that photograph- 
ers overreach themselves in this detail of 
display. Wherever one meets the photograph- 
er’s place of business, the huge collection ot 
specimens at every turn, in all sizes, colors and 
degrees of freshness, gives one a very “ cheap ” 
idea of photography — the idea of the machine 
rather than of art. There is room for better 
methods here. A small but choice display, 
changed every day or every week, would give 
the public a higher idea of our profession, and 
the risk of showing poor or mediocre work 
would be avoided. There is room, too, for 
more educational effort in the photographer’s 
display. Thus the public would be intesested 
in a series of show-window exhibitions giving 
one after the other, exhibits of carbon, platino- 
type, sepia, Aristo-platino, and plain glossy 
portraits. A descriptive card accompanying 
each display, telling the advantages of each 
process, would also be interesting. For certain 
classes of trade, a card in the street cars or 
other public places will be found profitable. 

After display comes the question of publicity. 
Here the photographer is lamentably behind 
the age. Glancing back over the business let- 
ters received from professional photographers 
of every class during the past eleven years, an 
experience covering thousands of letters, I can- 
not recall more than a dozen instances where 
the printed matter was worthy of the photog- 
rapher or his profession. This is indeed a 
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neglected field. Your letter heads, envelopes, 
announcements and price lists should reflect 
your individuality and good taste equally with 
your portraiture. Now-a-days, when every 
town has its artistic printer or advertising ex- 
pert, this detail of appropriate business station- 
ery should not be neglected. The booklet idea 
is another method of publicity which is not 
generally appreciated. No profession lends it- 
self so completely to the preparation and use 
of a dainty advertisement booklet as that of 
the photographer. Finally, there should be 
elasticity in the methods of dealing with cus- 
tomers. The old-fashioned notions of prohib- 
itory notices regarding proofs, penalties on re- 
sittings, insistence on prepayment, etc., — all 
these are against growth in business. The ends 
they were intended to serve can be secured by 
more tactful ways. A clever receptionist can 
discount the old methods and yet make sure of 
payment, return of proofs and reasonableness 
in the detail of resittings. 

Let me not forget the receptionist — gen- 
really and preferably a woman of refined and 
gentle manners. Whata power she is when 
properly chosen and trained! It is not too 
much to say that the receptionist can make 
or destroy a business. Sometimes the re- 
ceptionist is valued according to her power 
of pulling more business than the cus- 
tomer intended. This is a valuable power, 
but should be used with great discrimination. 
People quickly jump to the fact that they are 
being “ worked,”and avoid the studio where 
such a practice obtains. 

A word about this practice of “ working” the 
customer may not be out of place. In one of 


By ParKInson, Boston 


S. M. HOLMAN, 
TREASURER. 
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the principal studios of a big city the following 
system is in vogue: The receptionist has a 
card index, containing the names of all the most 
prominent people of the city, their circumstan- 
ces and financial standing. When a customer 
goes to this studio, the receptionist skillfully 
holds him or her in conversation until an as- 
sistant has put into her hands the card contain- 
ing the record above mentioned. According 
to the information given by the card the cus- 
tomer is systematically “ worked,” both at the 
desk and in the studio. 

In as far as this system is useful in aiding 
the photographer and his assistants to handle 
his clientele to advantage, itfis praiseworthy. 
But where such a system is worked without 
reasonable discrimination it will undoubtedly 
degenerate into a sort of blackmail and end in 
ruin. 

The use of the card index system, by the 
way, is a detail which commends itself to every 
progressive photographer. Such a system can 
be used for lists of desirable people whose pa- 
tronage may be sought by special effort, and a 
dozen similar business-getting schemes where 
personal partictlars are likely to be of practical 
benefit in the working of the business. 

Let us take an actual instance illustrating 
many of these points. Some months ago I had 
a visit from a friend who has for some years 
resided in a flourishing western city. Having 
made a hobby of portraiture, his ideas gradually 
turned toward portrait-making as a profession. 
His moves were most interesting. He had 
already an intimate acquaintance with the best 
known men in the business and social life of 
his town. He cultivated the acquaintance 
of the group of women journalists who had 
charge of the “society reporting ” for the local 
papers, and won their interest and help. He 
saw that the local professionals (being sleepy) 
had clung to their down-town studios, were neg- 
lectful of modern ideas, and their studios guilt- 
less of elevators and similar conveniences. He 
perceived that their point of view was too 
“cheap” for the best people of the place, and 
that much of the most desirable work was going 
to a nearby city. What did hedo? Selected 
a corner lot in the best residence section ; built 
an artistic studio, all on the ground floor, with 
spacious skylight and public rooms ; got an ex- 
pert to prepare a campaign of advertising to 
cover the first year, combining public exhibi- 
tions at the studio, dainty announcements 
with specimens of his work sent by mail to 
selected lists month by month; would make 
nothing but platinum and carbon portraits; 
and fixed his prices at $10 and $15 for a dozen 
cabinets. What happened? He succeeded 
from the start, and to-day has the best busi- 
ness in his town, while the old-style profession- 
als are grubbing along with more complaint 
than ever. 

Some days ago the business methods em- 
ployed by Strauss, of St. Louis, were under dis- 
cussion. One who knew Mr. Strauss and his 
methods intimately, said: “ He has a beautiful 
place, a clever staff of assistants, and he does 
good work. But I believe that the biggest 
feature of his establishment is the wonderful 
courtesy which is extended to all who go to 
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the studio, whether sent there by business «y 
curiosity. It is one of the show-places of the 
city, and three assistants are kept for this sing’. 
purpose of showing visitors about the room., 
making patrons comfortable etc. Then, the: : 
are no banks or express offices within a mile or 
so of the studio, and Mr. Strauss created a d- 
partment embracing a place of exchange fc~ 
cashing checks, giving small change, etc., an | 
receiving parcels for the express companie- 
daily collection. All these conveniences, ani! 
everything about the gallery are placed at the 
convenience of the public, and the popularity 
which Strauss has gained has been won largely 
by this generous hospitality and courtesy.” 
This, of course, refers to the gallery burned 
down some months ago, but the suggestion is 
one which some of. you may find valuable. 

In this way we could go on all day, discuss- 
ing the thousand and one points at which 
method, or intelligent enterprise along definite 
lines, might be advantageously applied in pro- 
fessional photography. I have, however, 
wearied you sufficiently for one sitting, and 
make an end with my thanks for your patience 
and attention. 


The resolutions on the death of Mr. 
Rowell were read as follows : 


Whereas, God in his good way has removed 
from our midst our honored member and asso- 
ciate, Frank Rowell, and 

Whereas, we mourn our loss and sympathize 
with his family in deep sincerity, we must feel 
that He doeth all things for the best, and it is 
hereby 

Resolved, that we tender to his widow our sin- 
cere sympathies in this her great aftiction as 
an association, and that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded to her, and also to be 
spread upon our records. 

G. H. HASTINGs, 

G. M. Boron, 

HowarbD A. KIMBALL, 
Committee. 


The Treasurer’s report was called for 
and given by Mr. Van Norman, who 
stated that it was impossible to give a 
finished report until after the close of 
the convention. ‘The report submitted 
was as follows: 


Bal. on hand close of last year. . . $212.58 


Recd. from Secy.:. . . » 19.00 

Recd. at door for initiations and dues 
tothistime ..:.+. 342.00 
$673.55 


Paid out in checks todate . . . . 93-25 


(Signed) Geo. H. VAN NORMAN. 


AFTERNOON, SECOND Day. 


At 2.00 P. M. the American Aristo- 
type Co. gave a demonstration, which 
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will be noted later in the pages of the 
PHOTO ERA. 

Other demonstrations were given on 
“ Velox” and “ Actino Matt.” 

Mr. Joe De Nunzio then made a few 
remarks on his “ Angelo” paper. 

Afterwards very helpful criticisms 
of various pictures were given by Mr. 
F. Hovey Allen. 

In the evening a banquet was held at 
the United States Hotel, which was 
very largely attended by members of 
the Association and the trade. 


Tuirp Day. 
Report of the nominating committee 
was as follows: 


For President, C. W. Hearn of Boston. 

For Vice-President, C. A. Johnstone of 
Hartford. 

For Secretary, H. A. Collings, Holyoke. 

For Treasurer, S. M. Holman, Attleboro. 

Vice President for Maine, W. C. King, Port- 
land. 

Vice President for New Hampshire, W. R. 
Call, Manchester. 

Vice President for Vermont, H. E. Cutler, 


Morrisville. 

Vice President for Rhode Island, L. L. An- 
derstrom, Bristol. 

Mr. Collings proposed the name of 
Mr. Van Norman for president, and 
made a short but very eloquent address 
in presenting the name of the distin- 
guished gentleman. Mr. Schervee 
seconded the motion. Mr. ‘Armstrong 
moved that the nominations be closed. 
The President appointed Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Bolton, and Mr. Parkinson as tell- 
ers. The number of votes for Mr. Van 
Norman, 45; number of votes for Mr. 
Hearn, 13. On motion of Mr. Hearn 
it was voted to make the election of 
Mr. Van Norman unanimous. It was 
so voted. 

On motion it was voted that the sec- 
retary cast one vote for the following 
officers : 


C. A. Johnstone for first vice-president. 

S. M. Holman, Attleboro, Treasurer. 

W. C. King, Portland, Vice-President for 
Maine. 

W. R. Call, Manchester, Vice-President for 
New Hampshire. 

H. E. Cutler, Morrisville, Vice-President for 
Vermont. 

L. L. Anderstrom, Bristol, Vice-President 
for R. I. 

On motion it was voted that the 
President cast one vote for Mr. Col- 


lings as Secretary. 
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Mr. Holman moved that a vote of 
thanks be tendered to the dealers and 
manufacturers for their very generous 
support and co-operation. It was so 
voted. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Holman, Partridge and Schervee, was 
appointed by the President to escort 
the newly elected President to the 
platform. 

Mr. Van Norman said in part: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — 1 appreciate the 
honor you have conferred upon me, and I only 
hope that next year we may equal, the conven- 
tion we have here at the present time. I only 
hope that we may again have an equal display 
of pictures, which I consider the finest collec- 
tion ever put together in one hall. We will 
not be doing ourselves justice if we do not ex- 
cell, because we haveall the work of our con- 
temporaries. 

I earnestly hope that we will have the hearty 
co-operation of every member of the associa- 
tion in our next year’s work. 


It was moved and seconded that a 
vote of thanks be extended Mr. H. E. 
Collings for his work in behalf of the 
Association. 

It was suggested by Mr. Smith that 
one picture be chosen from the salon 
for the interstate convention. Ac- 
cording to the proposal of Mr. Town- 
send of Nebraska, one picture is to be 
selected each year. Other conventions 
in turn pick out one picture, and at the 
close of the year this convention will 
have eighteen pictures. The one pic- 
ture next year will be taken out and 
another put in. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Acting Pres. Hearn in chair. 

Mr. Collings for Mr. John A. Tennant 
announced briefly the text of a resolu- 
tion on better copyright protection, the 
sense of which was that damages in 
piracy should be computed on copies 
circulated by the publishers, and not 
on the ones remaining unsold. 

It was moved and seconded that a 
communication be sent to Mr. Tennant, 
voicing the sentiment of the conven- 
tion. 

The date of the next convention was 
discussed, and it was moved to lay this 
matter solely with the executive com- 
mittee, since dates must be selected 
which do not conflict with other con- 
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ventions. 
on advisability of keeping salon pict- 
ures. 

Mr. Smith then inquired if pictures 
had been selected for the interstate 
salons, and it was announced that the 
selection would be made by the Cobb 
brothers. 

An extract from a letter from Mr. 
Henry T. Bailey was then read by Mr. 
Van Norman. 

Mr. Bolton of Rockville, Conn., was 
then asked to describe his system of 
exchange exhibitions, which he has so 
successfully carried out, after which 
Mr. Collings remarked on Mr. J. F. 
Rider’s similar scheme. 


Those receiving awards at the con- 
vention were: — 


Chas. W. Hearn, ‘Boston, Mass.,_. 
George Van Norman, Springfield, Mass. 
Henry H. Pierce, Providence, ae 

A. W. Histed, Newport and New Y ork, N N.Y. = 
C. R. Reeves, Anderson, Ind., ‘ 

E. 8B. Core, New York City, N. ¥. 

C. A. Johnstone, Hartford, Conn., . 
Conly Studio, Boston, Mass., 

E. D. Spellman, Detroit, Mich., 

W. H. Partridge, Boston, Mass., 

Herman Schervee, Worcester, Mass., 
Knaftl Bros., Knoxville, Tenn., 

Morris B. Parkinson, Boston, Mass., 
Brookline Art Union, Brookline, Mass., . 
Mrs. Addie K. Robinson, Boston, Mass., . 
Eva G. Walborn, Akron, Ohio, ; 
W. E. Buehler, Philadelphia, Pa., . 
George Tingley, Mystic, Conn., 

Homeri & Clark, Richmond, Va., . 
Elias Goldensky, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Pirie MacDonald, Albany, New York, 

J. C. Strauss, St. Louis, Mo., 

Minns, Akron, Ohio, 


The honor of the convention was 
bestowed on Geo. H. Van Norman, the 
newly elected president, whose picture, 
‘The Smoker,” was selected for the 
Interstate Exhibit, by acclamation. 

In the evening an instructive stere- 
opticon lecture was given by Mr. F. 
Hovey Allen on the relation of art to 
photography. ‘This lecture closed one 
of the most successful conventions the 
Association has ever held. 


ABOUT THE HALL. 


“ Angelo” paper received much mer- 
ited attention, and won many new 
friends. Joe Di Nunzio was on hand 
to explain its merits. It seems to be 
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A discussion then followed 


especially adapted for reproducing sepia 
tones. 

Mr. Montgomery, of the Seed Com- 
pany, renewed his former New England 
acquaintances. 

We shall reproduce a full account of 
the Aristo demonstration in our next 
issue. Mr. Harry Fell deserves com- 
mendation for the able, jolly and inter- 
esting manner in which he carries one 
through the intricacies of the platinum 
and gold baths. 

The genial and efficient Secretary 
was the life of the convention, with his 
bonmots and quick repartee, while 
his stately wife was extremely useful as 
a helpmate, drawing order out of chaos 
and gracefully rendering executive 
services to the members individually 
and collectively. 

Mr. A. Parker, the genial representa- 
tive of Willis & Clements, was every- 
where in the convention. His bub- 
bling spirits were hard to suppress, as 
he claimed a large majority of the 
prints in the hall were made on W. & 
C. paper. 

Mr. A. Cromwell, the trade agent of 
Vinco paper in Boston, attended the 
exhibition in company with Mr. Car- 
butt. Mr. Cromwell was formerly on 
the road for G. G. Bliss of Newark, N. 
J., but has now opened a photo supply 
house in Boston, at 147 Columbus Ave. 

Mr. George H. Hazlitt, of Chicago 
publisher of photographic booklets, 
was a visitor to the convention. 

The Columbian Photo Paper Com- 
pany had a full exhibit of prints on 
Cyko, Actino Matt and‘*Water Tone 
Platinum. Mr. Earl, in charge of the 
exhibit, made many friends and dis- 
tributed a host of samples. 

The Bullard Camera Co. of Spring- 
field was on deck with Andrew J. Cross, 
who is always at home with the boys. 

Mr. John Bradley of Philadelphia 
turned up on Thursday. 

Mr. Louis E. Kirstein, of Andrew J. 
Lloyd & Co., appeared on the scene, in 
good health from his European trip. 

Mr. Wilfred A. French, of B. French 
& Co., appeared on the second day. 

Horgan, Robey & Co. engaged at- 
tention by their display of mat cutters 
and cutter holders. 
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